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Segregation, South and North 


There has been deterioration in race relations following 
the Supreme Court’s decisions calling for desegregation in 
the public schools, C. A. McKnight, editor of the Char- 
lotte Observer, is reported to have declared in an address 
at Chapel Hill, N. C., March 11. It is a generalization 
with which many others would agree. 

In this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE we present a 
grouping of digests and interpretations of various aspects 
of the situation in the southern states, following the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions of May, 1954, and of May, 1955. 
We add a number of frank comments on segregation in 
the North. 


Federal Law vs. Local Customs 


Conflict between law and local customs, writes Reinhold 
Niebuhr in his article, “Nullification,” in the New Leader, 
New York, March 5, 1956, is the crux of the desegrega- 
tion problem. The Civil War did not establish community 
“across the barrier of race distinctions.” The South’s cur- 
rent methods of nullifying the Supreme Court ruling in- 
clude proposals for state support of segregated private 
schools and the search for a moral or constitutional prin- 
ciple on which to take a stand. 

One of the comments generally heard is that more time 
should be given for desegregation to be put into effect. 
Dr. Niebuhr says: “More time might have simply encour- 
aged a complacent nullification by tardiness.” He writes: 
“People in the North can help the cause if they refrain 
from unnecessary vilification.” [Adlai Stevenson re- 
marked, in an address on March 2 at the University of 
Minnesota, that the North should look at its own record, 
for “racial discrimination is still a fact of life for the 
great majority of our Negro citizens who live outside the 
South.” ] 

What of the southerners who are willing to follow the 
decision of the Supreme Court? Estimated as a small pro- 
portion of the white population, they are not effectively 
standing for what they believe, in the face of the majority. 

Dr. Niebuhr comments that “difficult problems do not 
excuse wrong decisions.” He sees no quick solution, is 
opposed to force, and pleads for statesmanship to uphold 
the law. 

The Gallup poll, reported in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, February 27, 1956, states that eight out of ten south- 
ern whites questioned are opposed to integration. Their 
disapproval of integrated schools is stronger than their 


stand on segregation in trains, buses, and waiting rooms. 
In the border states, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, one in four approved the Supreme Court’s ruling; 
in the Deep South, nine out of ten opposed it. They take 
their stand on the contention that “separate but equal” 
facilities are the only solution to the problem. 


White Citizens Councils 


Two months after the Supreme Court's first ruling on 
desegregation, the first meeting of a White Citizens Coun- 
cil took place in Indianola, Sunflower County, Miss., July 
11, 1954. It professed to be dedicated to “preservation of 
our states’ rights, to fight integration of schools and de- 
segregation in general by any and all legal means.” The 
“southern way of life” without violence, would be upheld. 
Robert S. Bird, in the New York Herald Tribune, quotes 
Luther Ingalls, a co-founder of the Councils, and a Mont- 
gomery, Ala., attorney: “It’s like a religion with some of 
us. We will not be integrated, either suddenly or grad- 
ually.” (Mr. Bird’s articles here noted were published 
February 26-29.) 


Beginning with a meeting of 14 men, the organization 
expanded rapidly. There were 300 councils in Mississippi 
alone, according to James Desmond in the New York Daily 
News, November 22, 1955. There are also councils in 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida. Unlike the Ku Klux Klan, the Citi- 
zens Councils admit women, and have no secret member- 
ship. Pressure is brought to bear upon politicians, leading 
merchants, ministers, and others, to join and profess a 
belief in segregation. Economic pressure is the chief 
method. 

r. J. Oscar Lee, executive director, Department of 
Racial and Cultural Relations, National Council of 
Churches, reported to the Council’s General Board, meet- 
ing November 30-December 1, 1955: 


“Economic sanctions have been directed against Negroes 
who are active in the movement for the integration of the 
public schools and who insist upon exercising the right to 
vote. They have been discharged from jobs. The banks 
have foreclosed on mortgages and withdrawn credit. Some 
distributors have refused to supply Negro merchants. 
Negroes have been threatened with the loss of jobs if they 
patronize businesses run by other Negroes who are active 
in the movement for integration or for voting. White per- 
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sons are told not to patronize the businesses of such Ne- 
groes. Many of these cases have been reported in the 
press, and the staff of the Department of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations has been told of others.” 

“Most of the church groups in the South have passed 
statements supporting the Supreme Court’s decision and 
they are standing by these statements. However, there are 
evidences that the White Citizens Councils are bringing 
pressure to bear on local churches and ministers. A few 
ministers seem to support the position taken by the Coun- 
cils. Some laymen are members and even leaders of the 
movement. Other laymen holding positions of responsi- 
bility in the churches are under pressure from the Councils 
to stop ministers, church people and the churches from 
taking positions against segregation. On the other hand 
it must be said that there are ministers, church people, 
newspaper editors and community leaders even in Mis- 
sissippi, who are valiantly resisting this movement.” 

The meeting in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, of the statewide 
organization of Citizens Councils proclaimed, February 
18, 1956, as reported by Robert S. Bird in the New York 
Herald Tribune, February 19, that they were not going 
to support the Supreme Court decisions. The meeting was 
opened with a prayer by a Baptist minister. State Senator 
Walter C. Givhan, the principal speaker, declared they 
would not support the ruling. He maintained that there 
should be “equal but separate facilities, separation of the 
races as provided by law and sanctioned by tradition, with- 
out violence.” Other younger speakers were more inflam- 
matory. 

Henry L. Moon, public relations director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
writes in the Standard, published by the American Ethical 
Union, New York, March-April, 1956: “Reactionary ele- 
ments in the South have resorted to evasion, defiance, in- 
timidation, economic pressures and, in Mississippi, even 
to murder in a last-ditch effort to retain the obsolete struc- 
ture of racial segregation.” The literature of the Councils 
does not advocate violence, but, he says: “A White Coun- 
cil leader of Lexington, Miss., member of the State House 
of Representatives, was quoted in a radio report as say- 
ing: ‘If I had a Negro working for me and he belonged 
to the NAACP or some such group, I’d do the same thing 
I’d do to any Negro working for me who wanted to cause 
trouble .. . I’d just let him go. When the Negro tried to 
get work elsewhere in the region, he would find none 
available. When he tried to borrow money, or even buy 
food in the stores, he would be met with “We don’t have 
money to lend,” or “That item is not in stock.”’” 

The latest development in the White Citizens Councils 
is the injection of anti-semitism. Wayne Phillips, in The 
New York Times, March 6, 1956, reports that there is 
conflict between two groups of Alabama Councils. The 
northern group requires belief by its members in “the 
divinity of Jesus Christ” and “contends the Jews should 
fight integration through other organizations.” Mr. Phil- 
lips says: “The injection of the theme of anti-semitism 
is an ominous one in a state where the memory is still 
fresh of a Ku Klux Klan that welded together religious 
and racial prejudice, and in its fury turned on both whites 
and Negroes.” 

Mr. Asa Carter, executive secretary of the North Ala- 
bama group, “denied that limiting his group to Christians 
implies anti-semitism. . . . Nevertheless, it was this impli- 
cation of the Christian-only membership provision that 


Senator Englehardt was aiming at in the statement he 
issued for the Alabama association. It declared: ‘We are 
determined to succeed in maintaining segregation in Ala- 
bama, and shall not be led down any blind paths, or 
led into any unwise actions during this struggle.’ ” 

James Desmond, mentioned above, believes that the new 
organizations of Citizens Councils have undone most of 
the improvements in race relations made over the last 30 
years (New York Daily News, November 21, 1955). 
Ralph J. Bunche, undersecretary-general of the United 
Nations, at the annual Brotherhood Awards dinner of the 
Kentucky region of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Louisville, Ky., January 10, 1956, warned: 
“The country is in great danger when the law of the land 
is violated openly and with impunity.” 

Robert Bird goes on (New York Herald Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1956) : “Because it takes a great deal of courage 
to speak out for racial integration in the South today, the 
nation has not heard the full voice of an important minor- 
ity of southerners who disagree with the segregationist 
majority... . They see that the walls of segregation have 
been developing cracks for some time anyway, and so they 
are convinced that a slow policy of formal integration 
could succeed where pressure can only stiffen resistance.” 
He warns us further that the “southern way of life” is 
an emotional concept. Back of it lies the southern fear of 
intermarriage and the memory of the Reconstruction Era 
when uneducated Negroes were given authority over 
whites. 


“New York Times” Report on the South 


“The main objectives of the survey,” writes John N. 
Popham, southern regional correspondent of The New 
York Times, in that newspaper, March 13, 1956, ‘‘were to 
examine the shifts of opinion in the South, to explore 
their diversity and evaluate them.” A five-week survey by 
10 staff writers who interviewed key persons and many 
others in 17 states and the District of Columbia was pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Popham reports: “The Times survey shows a need 
for leadership at every level from Washington to Main 
Street. It emphasizes the harm that can come from emo- 
tional outbursts by the leaders of either race. And it re- 
states the conviction of many race relations experts in the 
region. They believe that in the end, any regional recon- 
struction of race relations will have to be hammered out 
across the table in thousands of scattered school districts ; 
that it must always be shaped to the needs and the preju- 
dices of the whites and Negroes who must live with it.” 
The reporters found that “any change in the status of the 
Negro involves change on three interdependent levels, not 
a single one. 

“The first level is the legal one, where the Negro has 
won a Supreme Court victory. The second level is the 
social and cultural plane, where he comes up against a 
stubborn system of values. The third is the technological 
and material level, where the Negro is making progress 
and raising his own status.” 


The reporters emphasize: “There are many Souths. 
They are markedly different from each other in historical 
background, culture, political and social orientations and 
interracial viewpoints. The ratio of Negro population is 
a prime factor in explaining desegregation successes in 
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Kentucky, Maryland, West Virginia, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri. It helps explain partial desegregation in Delaware, 
Arkansas and Texas; time-buying tactics in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Louisiana and Florida, and the varying 
degrees of resistance in Georgia, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Virginia. The District of Columbia is 
the most conspicuous exception to the rule.” 

Luther A. Huston writes of the District of Columbia: 
“Here is the laboratory in which problems of integration 
are being studied and worked out. Questions that other 
areas must answer later if the decree of the Supreme 
Court is to be obeyed are in solution here and formulas 
are cooking in the test tubes. When integration began, 
there were many forebodings of the results. The major 
fears expressed were that intermingling of the races would 
create major problems of morals, health and discipline. 
These apprehensions do not appear to have been justified. 
Trouble between Negroes and whites has not developed 
on a measurable scale.” 

The report is divided into three groups: states integrat- 
ing, states divided or delaying, and states resisting. A re- 
port of progress is given state by state. 

The New York Times, 229 W. 43rd Street, New York 
36, N. Y., has made available reprints of this report on the 
South, at five cents a copy. 


Manifesto Against Integration 


A manifesto declaring certain constitutional principles, 
and pledging legal opposition to the Supreme Court rul- 
ings, was published March 11 by 19 senators and 77 
representatives from southern states. It was presente: 
formally in the Senate on March 12 by Senator Walter 
F. George, Georgia, president pro tempore, “dean” of 
the upper house, and chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. In the House of Representatives, 
Howard W. Smith, Virginia, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, inserted the paper into the Congressional Record. 
After its presentation four more members signed, mak- 
ing a total of 100, of whom four were Republicans, two 
from Virginia, one each from Florida and North Caro- 
lina. 

The document is entitled “Declaration of Constitutional 
Principles,” and charges that “the unwarranted decision 

. is now bearing fruit always produced when men 
substitute naked power for established law.” 

Its authors appeal to a previous decision of the Su- 
preme Court, in 1927, that “the ‘separate but equal’ prin- 
ciple is ‘within the discretion of the state in regulating 
its public schools and does not conflict with the 14th 
Amendment.’” The manifesto goes on: 

“Though there has been no Constitutional amendment 
or act of Congress changing this established legal prin- 
ciple almost a century old, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with no legal basis for such action, under- 
took to exercise their naked judicial power and substi- 
tuted their personal political and social ideas for the 
established law of the land. 

“This unwarranted exercise of power by the Court, 
contrary to the Constitution, is creating chaos and con- 
fusion in the states principally affected. It is destroying 
the amicable relations between the white and Negro 
races that have been created through 90 years of patient 
effort by the good people of both races. It has planted 
hatred and suspicion where there has been heretofore 
friendship and understanding. .. . 
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“We pledge ourselves to use all lawful means to bring 
about a reversal of this decision which is contrary to 
the Constitution and to prevent the use of force in its 
implementation.” 

Among those not signing were Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Texas; Estes Kefauver and Albert Gore, Tennessee ; and 
Sam Rayburn, Texas, Speaker of the House. Senator 
Kefauver’s comment was: “My position is well known. 
The Supreme Court had decided and that decision is 
the law of the land.” 


Church Opinion on Segregation 


The Department of Racial and Cultural Relations of 
the National Council of Churches compiled many church 
pronouncements in 1954 after the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in a mimeographed document, “Segregation 
in the Public Schools” (out of print). In INFORMATION 
SERVICE, January 29, 1955, the attitude of many churches 
was briefly summarized. The policies of these bodies 
are in opposition to segregation. 

Edwin Brock, minister of education, First Methodist 
Church, Billings, Montana, in an article in motive, 
February, 1956 (published at Nashville, Tenn. by the 
Methodist Student Movement), writes that “shortly after 
the Supreme Court decision, religious groups of varying 
degrees of authoritarianism and of varying shades of 
opinion rushed to produce resolutions which, for the 
most part, reflected candid religious opinion of a high 
calibre.” Now, he says, we have “the difficuity of bridging 
the awesome gap between resolution and action. This 
pattern of difficulty with resolution and action tends to 
run a scale from easy to difficult adjustment that coin- 
cides roughly with the distance one penetrates the South.” 

Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans, has 
come out strongly with a statement that “racial segrega- 
tion as such is morally wrong and sinful.” [But the 
Catholic 1Vorker, New York, states in an editorial in its 
February, 1956, issue, that the southern Roman Catholic 
clergy are “fearful that if they take an absolute stand 
and order integration immediately they will in many areas 
be preaching to empty churches and they are right... . 
And southern Catholics are no different from their non- 
Catholic confreres in their outlook.” | 

Some Southern Baptists, particularly in Texas, have 
denounced efforts at desegregation. In Mississippi the 
Presbyterian synod rejected a proposal to open their 
churches and schools to Negroes. The Methodists, in 
spite of the union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in 1939, are divided: some wish 
to keep the Negroes in a “segregated jurisdiction within 
the Church.” Some Methodist Woman’s Societies of 
Christian Service “have shown a hesitant reluctance to 
embrace an ideal of Christian brotherhood.” Lay boards 
have called for the dismissal of pastors who support in- 
tegration. In South Carolina five women’s auxiliaries of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church see integration “as a plan 
of the Communist Party.” Rev. Albert S. Thomas is 
quoted, from the Living Church: “When we plan to fa- 
cilitate the amalgamation of the Negro race with other 
races, we are verily frustrating a great purpose of God.” 

Mr. Brock also states that “there is some encouraging 
awareness that there is a bridge between resolution and 
action. When Bryant Bowles, president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of White People, went 
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to Milford, Del., to carry on his agitations, he found 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Catholics, Jews 

= Unitarians united in an open and bold attack upon 
im.” 

“Numerous ministerial associations in the South,” he 
goes on, “have begun to open their doors to Negro min- 
isters in their communities. Many church-related col- 
leges have voluntarily welcomed Negroes to their cam- 
puses. Individual ministers in the South have distinguished 
themselves by their courageous stands.” 

The Georgia Methodist Information reports that at 
a conference held in Atlanta, Ga., February 26-28, 1956, 
a group of 60 Protestant churchmen adopted a message 
urging President Eisenhower “to call a bi-racial confer- 
ence on racial issues and tensions.” 

The Virginia Council of Churches, in January, 1956, 
pledged its support to ministers who have been criticized 
for their support of the Supreme Court decision. 

On January 9, 1956, in Virginia, a statewide referen- 
dum on schools was held. The Gray amendment in ef- 
fect, put the question: Shall the state constitution be 
amended to allow tuition grants—grants out of public 
funds—to parents who refuse to send their children to 
an integrated school? John H. Marion, executive 
director of the Virginia Council on Human Relations, in 
an article, “Parsons’ Revolt,” in National Council Out- 
look, February, 1956, writes: “In a quietly bold defense 
of human dignity and Christian principle, scores and 
hundreds of Christian leaders dared to stand up” and 
witness. “Although the deeper truth they served went 
down beneath the ballots, yet with tongue and pen from 
sea to mountain, they manfully fought for it. The big 
thing they did nobly—they got it said.” 

In spite of virulent opposition and, in at least one case 
the loss of a congregation, the ministers “spoke their 
views in warnings from the pulpit; wrote letters to 
the newspapers, and took up the issue with their official 
boards.” Politicians insisted clergy should not tell their 
congregations how to vote. Many ministers labelled the 
amendment one of expediency, unwise, undemocratic, im- 
practical and dangerous, “God wills that no barrier 
should keep his people divided.” State Senator Ted 
Dalton, Rep., said on the final day of the campaign: “The 
politicians have lined up almost solidly for the amend- 
ment and the preachers almost solidly against it. If 
I am to choose .. . I'll take my stand with the preachers.” 

Rev. Thurston N. Davis, S.J., editor of the Roman 
Catholic magazine America (New York), said in his 
sermon at Fordham University, February 26, that prob- 
lems of interracial tensions “are basically religious ques- 
tions. .. . Each of us is responsible. Each is called on to 
answer for them.” 


Aspects of Segregation in the North 
Self-righteousness in the North 


The situation with respect to segregation in the North 
is difficult and complex, said Kenneth B. Clark, a con- 
sultant in social science to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and a member of 
the faculty of City College, New York, in an address 
before a conference of the Public Affairs Committee 
in New York, January 20, 1956. 

Public opinion on this issue in the North is frequently 
marked by ambivalence and self-righteousness, Dr. Clark 


declared. Residential segregation often results in a high 
degree of segregation in schools in northern cities. This 
is the result of custom and of organized non-govern- 
mental power. But it is not accidental. Public apathy 
with respect to the situation is a factor preventing de- 
segregation in the North. 


A southern governor who favors segregation once de- 
clared that he would send a commission from his state 
into northern cities to learn how one could, for practi- 
cal purposes, maintain legally a segregated school sys- 
tem. Members of local real estate boards of the northern 
communities, Dr. Clark stated, often exercise this non- 
governmental power for segregation, with the approval 
of many citizens of the community. 

Only one northern city school board seems to have 
formulated an affirmative policy looking toward a racially 
integrated public school system, and that is the New 
York City Board of Education. 


“Racism in Northern Churches” 


“Two crucial opportunities in race relations confront 
America: in the South, desegregation of schools; in the 
North, desegregation of neighborhoods,” writes Frank 
S. Loeseher, intergroup relations consultant to the Fund 
for the Republic, in an article, “Racism in Northern 
Churches,” Christian Century, Chicago, February 8, 1956. 


“Now is the time for the Protestant denominations to 
give race relations top priority.” The churches should 
work for “a nonsegregated church in a nonsegregated 
society.” 

“The problem in the North is not as difficult and 
northerners should try to give a lead. The North is for- 
tunate in not having to struggle against the kind of his- 
tory that envelops the South. With more wealth and 
a smaller proportion of Negroes, it is easier for northern 
whites to be generous and to follow their religious and 
democratic principles. There is more segregation in the 
church than in any other major institution in the United 
States. More than 90 per cent of Negro Protestants are 
in separate bodies—the National Baptists, the Christian 
Methodist Episcopal, the African Methodist Episcopal, 
and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion.” 

Mr. Loescher makes these suggestions to accomplish 
integration : 


1) Successful integration programs. An approach to 
integration in the church by bringing together persons 
of the same social class is advisable as a first step. As 
a second step we should work for a broadening of mem- 
bership in regard to class. 

2) Work together on a common project. ‘White 
churchmen should try to work with Negro churchmen.” 

3) An educational offensive, employing “personnel 
whose sole responsibility is race relations.” 


“So Discriminating” in the North 


Northern discrimination against Negroes is the topic 
of a tart editorial in the Pilot (official organ of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Boston, January 7, 
1956). “For a whole year now we have known of a 
young Negro couple of professional status who have been 
trying to procure a home in a respectable neighborhood 
outside of Boston. Real estate dealers and home owners 
have been polite but so very discriminating. They have 
not yet found a house, although prepared to pay the 
prevailing rates... .” 
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